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number of new 
international 
students in US 
for the 2016-17 
school year 


US sees 
drop in 
foreign 
students 


Mass. bucks trend 
but colleges wary 


By Laura Krantz 
GLOBE STAFF 

The price of Saudi Arabian 
oil has plummeted. Brazil is re- 
covering from recession. Anti- 
immigrant rhetoric has 
spooked young people across 
the globe. 

These are just a few factors 
that led to a historic drop in the 
number of new foreign college 
students who came to study in 
the United States last year, the 
first decline in a decade, ac- 
cording to a study released this 
month. 

While Massachusetts fared 
well compared to the nation as 
a whole — it continued to see an 
increase in foreign students — 
the rise was less robust than in 
the past. And if the trend con- 
tinues, schools could face a sig- 
nificant financial challenge. 
Colleges in Massachusetts, like 
the rest of the country, rely on 
full tuition-paying foreign stu- 
dents to sustain their budgets 
in an era when Americans are 
increasingly unwilling, or un- 
able, to pay expensive tuition. 

The new data come from the 
2016-17 school year, which 
started just before last Novem- 
ber’s election. But educators ex- 
pect President Trump’s targeted 
travel bans and anti-immigrant 
rhetoric to exacerbate the 
trend, signaling what could ac- 
tually be an even larger shift in 
the lucrative international stu- 
dent market. 

Overall, the number of new 
international students for the 
2016-17 school year dropped by 
about 10,000 (3.3 percent) 
from the year before, according 
to the Open Doors report, an 
annual publication from the In- 
stitute of International Educa- 
tion. There are about 1 million 
foreign students in the United 
States, and Massachusetts is the 
fourth-most-popular destina- 
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Ruggles Station. 


bus. 


though more expensive. 


FRIDAY, 


By Adam Vaccaro 
GLOBE STAFF 
Ben Rubenstein used to regularly 
take the bus to Forest Hills to catch the 
Orange Line as part of his morning 
commute from Roslindale to work near 


But the stretch of Washington Street 
between Roslindale and Forest Hills is 
so congested that it can be faster if he 
makes the mile or so trek by foot than 


“Tve outwalked the bus before,” said 
Rubenstein, who for now has switched 
to the commuter rail because it’s faster, 


The MBTA has a solution to speed 
up those buses carrying Rubenstein and 
tens of thousands of commuters every clear passage. 
day: their very own bus lane. 

The agency is asking communities to 
set up dedicated bus lanes, giving new 
life to an approach that until recently the time. 
hasn’t been widely used on American 
roads. Using either painted lines, or- 
ange cones, or other separators, the 
idea is to empty travel lanes or parking 
lanes of other traffic and give buses 


NOVEMBER 24, 2017 


A clear way to keep buses on go 


MBTA pushes cities 
for dedicated lanes, 
at expense of drivers 


ARAM BOGHOSIAN FOR THE BOSTON GLOBE 


Boston will experiment with a bus lane on Washington Street in Roslindale. 


Now, after prodding from the MBTA 


Buses are the MBTA’s least reliable and local transit activists, Boston is also 


transit mode, typically arriving late at plotting bus lanes on heavily trafficked 
their destinations around 30 percent of roads, including Washington Street in 


Roslindale. Somerville, Arlington, and 


But MBTA buses lopped nearly 20 Watertown have expressed interest in 
percent off their travel time through a__ them, too. 


1-mile section of downtown Everett af- “If you ever wanted an advertise- 
ter the city banned morning parking ment to get people out of their single- 
along one side of Broadway last year. BUS LANES, Page AG 


A REMEMBRANCE AND A PROTEST 


CRAIG F. WALKER/GLOBE STAFF 


Native Americans from across New England gathered in Plymouth on Thursday to mark a National Day 
of Mourning as a counterpoint to Thanksgiving celebrations. The event, which has taken place annually 
since 1970, draws attention to the toll that the arrival of English settlers took on native peoples. 
Marchers also performed a stomp dance to symbolically fight the ravages of opioid addiction. 


In the news 


Michael Flynn’s lawyers noti- 
fied the president’s legal 
team that they could no lon- 
ger discuss the special coun- 
sel’s probe, an indication that 
Flynn could be cooperating 
with prosecutors. A8. 


Plymouth District Attorney 
Timothy J. Cruz settled a suit 
brought by a former prosecu- 
tor who said he was fired for 
not contributing to Cruz’s 
reelection campaign. B1. 


Calls to rape crisis centers 
are surging around the coun- 
try amid an unprecedented 
outpouring of victims’ stories 
about sexual misconduct. A2. 


The Leonardo da Vinci paint- 
ing that sold for $450 million 
last week made a secret 

trip to Boston in 2009 for an 
examination at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. B1. 


For breaking news, updated 
stories, and more, visit our website: 
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Looking shop 
Friday: Sunny, warmer. 


High 47-52. Low 38-43. 


Saturday: More of the same. 
High 53-58. Low 38-43. 


High tide: 2:48 a.m., 2:54 p.m. 


Sunrise: 6:46 Sunset: 4:15 
Complete report, B13. 


As always, Thanksgiving was 
a huge day in high school 
football. Coverage, C10-14. 


The chief of the agency that 
manages the state’s pension 
fund received another signif- 
icant pay raise, bringing his 
salary up to $470,000. B9. 


Representatives of the oppo- 
sition called for direct and 
unconditional talks with the 
Syrian government that 
would lead to a transition 
period in the civil war. A4. 


“The Paris of Toulouse- 
Lautrec” at the Currier Muse- 
um of Art cavorts through 
the bars and cabarets with 
prints and posters. G1. 


REACH AND REGRIP: 
LESSONS BEYOND PLAY 


Boy moves past 
Marathon trauma 


By Billy Baker 
GLOBE STAFF 

WENHAM — For most of 
first grade, Leo Woolfenden 
was afraid to try the monkey 
bars. He spent recess on the 
periphery of the playground, 
hanging back from the others 
with his friend Tom. If he went 
near the monkey bars at all, it 
was only to grab the first rung, 
hang for a corner of a second, 
and let himself fall without a 
fingernail of fight. 

He wasn’t much better in 
the first days of second grade, 
when a girl in his class 
watched him at recess, dan- 
gling and going nowhere. Ame- 
lia Lauredant is 7% years old, 
with dark curly hair and zero 
front teeth, and she had an 
idea already worked out and 
arranged when she rushed up 
to Miss Kathy O’Shea to deliver 
the news. 

Leo was going to learn the 
monkey bars, and Amelia was 
going to be his coach. 

Amelia announced this 
news in her thrilled way and 
hustled Miss O’Shea back 
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LANE TURNER/GLOBE STAFF 


Leo Woolfenden, with cheering support from 
Amelia Lauredant, hung from a bar in Wenham. 
Leo had been hurt in the Marathon bombing. 


Critics 
seize on 
tax plan’s 
inequities 
Democrats look 


for opening with 
the middle class 


By Astead W. Herndon 
GLOBE STAFF 

WASHINGTON — President 
Trump this week called the Repub- 
lican tax overhaul plans wending 
through Congress America’s “big, 
beautiful Christmas present,” but 
critics say the bills, especially the 
newly released Senate version, give 
many middle-class taxpayers a 
mere lump of coal. 

The Senate version gives addi- 


Only the tax cut for 
corporations is 
permanent in the 
Senate’s version. 


tional firepower to the Democrats’ 
messaging war that contends 
Trump has betrayed the white, 
working-class voters who launched 
him into the White House. He had 
promised to improve the lot of av- 
erage Americans — including a 
pledge of a middle-class tax cut. 
Though analysts say both the 
House and Senate versions would 
immediately cut taxes across the 
board for all income groups, only 
the tax cut to 20 percent from 35 
percent for corporations is perma- 
nent in the Senate’s version of the 
bill. This, for taxpayers, would 
mean that after the temporary per- 
sonal cuts expired in 2025, taxes 
for those in lower income brackets 
would actually increase, according 
to the nonpartisan Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation and the Tax Policy 
Center. 
“Compared to current law, 9 
percent of taxpayers would pay 
TAXES, Page A8 


‘Its as if l'm a 
second-class 
employee, separate 
and unequal.’ 


MICHAEL MCHUGH 
Environmental analyst 


Contractors 
suing state 
over back 
pay, benefits 


By David Abel 
GLOBE STAFF 

Michael McHugh has spent the 
past 27 years protecting wetlands 
for the state Department of Envi- 
ronmental Protection. Like most 
other state employees, he works at 
least 37.5 hours a week and has his 
performance regularly reviewed by 
supervisors. 

But unlike a typical state em- 
ployee, McHugh is one of thou- 
sands of long-term state contrac- 
tors who have never received 
health insurance benefits, vacation 
days, or a pension. He can’t join 
the union, and he’s not protected 
by antidiscrimination laws. He on- 
ly recently began receiving sick 
pay, and he has been ineligible for 
a range of promotions because his 
year-to-year contract doesn’t allow 
him to supervise other employees. 

“It’s as if I’m a second-class em- 
ployee, separate and unequal to 
other state employees,” said 
McHugh, 56, of Littleton, who 
once earned a commissioner’s cita- 
tion for outstanding work. 

McHugh and three other DEP 
employees have filed a class-action 
lawsuit against the state, accusing 
it of violating equal protection 
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